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and pious feeling, occasioned by some memory of the absent or 
the dead, that were as beautiful as they wore affecting. If, for 
instance, a favourite son or daughter happened to be removed 
by death, the father or mother, remembering the air which was 
loved best by the departed, would pause a moment, and with 
a voice full of sorrow, say, " Mickey, there is one tune that I 
would like to hear ; I love to think of it, and to hear it ; I do, 
for the sake of them that's gone — my darlin' son that's lyin' low : 
it was he that loved it. His ear is closed against it now ; but 
for his sake — ay, for your sake, avoumeen machree — ^we will 
hear it wanst more." 

Mi ckey alw ays played such tunes in Ids best style, and amidst 
a silence that was only broken by sobs, suppressed moanings, 
and the other tokens of profound sorroXv. These gushes, how- 
ever, of natural feeling soon passed away. In a few minutes the 
smiles returned, the mirth broke out again, and the lively daneo 
went on as if their hearts had been incapable of such affection 
for the dead — affection at once so deep and tender. But many 
a time the light of cheerfulness p'ays along the stream of Irish 
feeling, when cherished sorrow lies removed from the human 
eye far down from the surface. 

These preliminary amusements being now over, IVEckey is 
conducted to the dance-house, whei-e he is carefully installed 
in the best chair, and immediately 'the dancing commences. 
It is not my purpose to describe an Irish dance here, having 
done it more than once elsewhere. It is enough to say that 
Mickey is now in his glory ; and proud may the young man be 
who fills the honourable post of his companion, and sits next 
him. He is a living storehouse of intelligence, a travelling 
directory for the parish — ^tho lover's text-book — the young 
woman's best companion ; for where is the courtship gomg on 
of which he is not cognizant ? where is there a marriage on 
the tapis, with the particulars of which he is not acquainted ? 
He is an authority whom nobody would think of questioning. 
It is now, too, that he scatters his jokes about ; and so correct 
and well trained is his ear, that he can frequently name the 
young man who dance^i, by the peculiarity of his step. 

" Ah ha ! Paddy Brien, you're there ? Sure I'd know the 
sound of your smoothln'-irons any where. Is it thrue, Paddy, 
that you wor sint for down to Errigle Keerogue, to kill the 
clocks for Dan M'Mahon? , But, nabuklish ! Paddy, what 'U 
3'ou have?" 

" Is that Grace Rellly on the flure? Ffux, avo^rae^il, ydin can 
do it ; devil o' your likes I see any where. Ill lajt ftubby to a 
penny trump that you could dance your own nainesske— the 
Calleen dhas dhun, the bonny brown girl — ^upon a spider's cob- 
web, widout breakin' it. Don't be in a hurry, Grace dear, to 
tie the knot ; I'll wait for you." 

Several times in the course of the night a plate is brought 
round, and a collection made for the fiddler : this was the 
moment when Mickey used to let the jokes fly in every direc- 
tion. The timid he shamed into liberality, tlie vain he praised, 
and the niggardly he assailed by open hardy satire ; all ma- 
naged, however, with such an under-current of good humour, 
that no one could take offence. No joke ever told better than 
that of the broken string. Whenever this happened at night, 
Mickey would call out to some soft fellow, " Blood alive, Ned 
Martin, will you bring me a candle ? — I've broken a string." 
The unthinking young man, forgetting that he was blind, would 
talcfi the candle in a hurry, and fetch it to him. 

" Faix, Ned, I knew you wor jist fit for't ; honldin' a candle 
to a dark man ! Isn't he a beauty, boys ? — look at him, girls — 
as cute as a pancake." 

It is unnecessary to say, that the mirth on such occasions 
was convulsive. Another similar joke was also played off by 
him against such as he knew to be ungenerous at the collection. 

" Paddy Smith, I want a word wid you. I'm goin' across 
the countnry as far as Ned Donnelly's, and I want you to help 
me along the road, as the night is dark." 

" To be sure, Mickey. I'll bring you over as snug as if you 
wor on a clane plate, man alive!" 

" Thank you, Paddy ; throth you've the daeency in you; an' 
kind father for you, Paddy. Maybe I'll do as much for you 
some other time." 

Mickey never spoke of this until the trick was played 
off, after which, he published it to the whole parish; and 
Paddy of course was made a standing jest for being so silly 
as to think that night or day had any difference to a man who 
could not see. 

Thus passed the life of Mickey M'Rorey, and thus pass the 
lives of most of his class, serenely and happily. As the sailor to 
bis ship, the sportsman t? his gnn, so is the fiddler attached 



to his fiddle. His hopes and pleasures, though limited, are full. 
His heart is necessarily light, for he comes in contact with the 
best and brightest side of life and nature ; and the consequence 
is, that tlieir mild and mellow lights are reflected on and from 
himself. I am ignorant whetlier poor Mickey is dead or not ; 
but I dare say he forgets the boy to whose young spirit he 
communicated so much delight, and who often danced with a 
buoyant and careless heart to the pleasant notes of his fiddle. 
Mickey M'Boi-ey, farewell 1 Whether living or dead, peace 
be with you ! 

There is another character in Ireland essentially different 
from the mere fiddler — I mean the country dancing-master. In 
a futm-e number of the Journal I will give a sketch of one who 
was eminent in his line, iiaaj will remember him when I name 

BcCKa.AiH-BACK. 



THE PASSING BELL. 
Br J. u. u. 
With its measured pause, and its long-drawn wail, 
The minster bell swings on the gale. 
And saddens the rale with its solemn toll. 
That passeth away like a passing soul — 
Pulse after pulse still diminishing on. 
Till another rings forth for the dead and gone. 

The minute-sound of that mourning bell 

Is the lord's of the valley — ^the rich man's knell : 

While it swells o'er his lawns and his woodlands bright, 

He breathes not, hears not, nor sees the light : 

On the couch of his ease he lies stiff and wan — 

In the midst of his pomp he is dead and gone. 

The pride hath passed from his haughty brow — 
Where are his plans and high projects now ? 
Another lord in his state is crowned, 
To level his castles -with the ground ; 
Respect and terror pass reckless on — 
His frowns and favours are dead and gone. 

Had he wisdom, and wealth, and fame. 
Mortal tongue sh»U ^rget his name : 
Other haitas sfaalJ 'disperse his store — 
Earthly dream shall he dream no more : 
His chair is vacant — bis way lies yon. 
To tiui formless oella of the dead and gone. 

Passing bc'n, that dost sadly fling 

Thy w^ailing wave on the air of spring. 

There is no voice in thy long, wild moan, 

To tell where the parted soul is flown, 

To what far mansion it travels on— 

While thou foUest thus for the dead and gone. 

Yet, bell of death, on the living air 

Thy tones come bound from the house of prayer— 

They speak of the Valley of Shadow, trod 

On a path once walked by the Son of God, 

Whose word of promise inviteth on, 

Through the gate unclosed for the dead and gone. 



CcRKENT Coin of China The only coin made in China 

is the tchen, or cash, as It is called in Canton. It is composed 
of base metal, having the date and reigning emperor's name 
stamped on it. According to Gutzlaff, they hiid coins of this 
description a thousand years before our era. It is nearlv as 
large as an old shilling. There is a square hole in the centre, 
to admit of a number of them being strung nn a bamboo. 
From seven to eight hundred of these, according to the ex- 
change, may be bad for a Spanish dollar. Silver is the com- 
mercial medium of barter j it is not coined, but passes by 
weight, after btiiag i«irlfied, when it is called sycee silver. It 
is then east into lumps of one tael, or Chinese ounce, each, 
the value ot which in English money is about six shillings. 
When decimal parts are required, it is cut. Spanish dollars 
are current in Canton, and they are also cut when required 
for lesser portions. Whenever one of these gets into the pos- 
session of a Chinese, he stamps his name on it ; hence in a 
short time the Spanish marks become quite obliterated, and 
then they are called chop dollars, and are melted into sycee 
silver. Gold is like any other article of trade, and is' not 
used as a medium of barter. — Dr FuUou'$ Trav^lliag Shttht* 
in Varisut Countries, 



